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the inorganic exerts upon the organic. Some of the author's assertions, how- 
ever, are not convincing, as where he undertakes, for example, to explain what 
he calls the "twang" in the pronunciation of English in some parts of our coun- 
try; and some of his statements appear too sweeping and might better have been 
omitted. 

He speaks of conditions in a certain island that "have bred a most quarrel- 
some spirit among the people so that they are more notorious now for their 
vendettas than for anything else." This is true, but the guide books unanimously 
invite tourists to this island, for it has remarkable beauty and interest ; and 
John Mitchel Chapman, who has visited it many times and has written one of 
the latest books on it, says of the inhabitants that "to the stranger they are the 
most kindly, the most courteous and the most hospitable people imagination can 
picture." The author should either have written more or nothing, for the im- 
pression he makes is not wholly just. Again, he speaks of one of the great na- 
tions as "cursed by political and ecclesiastical tyranny." A phrase like this, 
practically unqualified, should not be placed before a young student, in his 
school. 

The very fine illustrations hold truth up to nature as the pictures in few 
school books do. 

Pre-Historic Rhodesia. An examination of the Historical, Ethnological 
and Archsological Evidences as to the Origin and Age of the Rock Mines 
and Stone Buildings, with a Gazetteer of Mediaeval South-east Africa, 915 
A. D. to 1760 A. D., and the Countries of the Monomotapa, Manica, Sabia, 
Quiteve, Sofala, and Mozambique. By R. N. Hall, co-author of "The 
Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia" and author of "The Great Zimbabwe, Mashona- 
land." With Illustrations, Maps and Plan. George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1909. 8vo. $3.50. 

"Pre-historic Rhodesia is the first instalment of the reply to Professor Mac- 
iver's conclusions." In these words the author throws down the gauntlet invit- 
ing battle, for it is not probable that Professor Maciver, whose conclusions are 
directly opposed to those of Mr. Hall, will fail to reply warmly to the vigorous 
challenge of this attractive volume written with authority and straightforward- 
ness. Mr. Hall does not equivocate. We understand exactly what he means 
with every line. While speaking most respectfully of Professor Maciver and 
his conclusions as set forth in "Mediaeval Rhodesia" and in certain papers read 
before societies, Mr. Hall proceeds to grind them into the dust. The battle- 
ground is Southeast Africa — the region south of the Zambezi river — where 
extensive ruins of stone buildings long have been known to exist, but have been 
scientifically noticed only of late years. The chief problems which are to be 
settled are age and origin. Who were the builders and when; why constructed 
and why abandoned so long ago that there is no native knowledge or tradition 
of the builders or occupants? Mr. Hall and Professor Maciver differ entirely 
on the enigma, the latter asserting positively that there was no intrusion of 
foreign influence into this region, now called Rhodesia, earlier than the eleventh 
century A. D., and that the greatest ruin, of all that have so far been noted, the 
Zimbabwe Temple, is certainly not earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
.tury A. D., which Mr. Hall declares to be impossible, because "had it been 
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built in 1500, the Moors must have seen it before it was erected, which amounts 
to a reductio ad absurdum." Mr. Hall places the date of the building prior to 
610 A. D. and also claims that it is later than the rock-mines from which 
enormous quantities of gold were taken. 

Professor Maciver holds that the buildings were the work of natives without 
extraneous aid, "a negroid or negro race of African stock" and that the rock- 
mining was done by the same people; that is to say, the whole development to 
be found here was the result of the evolution of certain native stocks. Mr. 
Hall, on the other hand, assures us that this could not be the case and igives 
many reasons for his belief. He is sure from his examinations that the works 
are to be ascribed to Arabs, Persians and Indians who came before the dawn 
of the Christian era after the gold. They came by sea and entered by the val- 
ley of the Sabi river, in whose upper drainage basin and in that of the adjoining 
Limpopo the mines and ruins mainly occur. There are three or four classes of 
the ruins, according to Mr. Hall, some belong to remote pre-historic times, some 
to mediaeval and post-mediaeval, and some crude walls to the modern Ma- 
Karanga tribe. He classes the mines in the same way. The area covered is 
over 400,000 square miles, and as only a small part is accessible by railway, the 
difficulties in the way of complete exploration are great. "Not a single one of 
the hundreds of ruins has as yet been examined. Not a tenth part of the Zim- 
babwe Temple has been explored." From this it is apparent that the time for 
positive statement of any kind concerning the ruins or the mines has not ar- 
rived. 

There is nothing improbable in Professor Maciver's contention, and the same 
may be said of the claims of Mr. Hall. It is estimated that more than $375,000,- 
000 in gold was taken from the rock in this region in pre-historic times. What 
has become of it? On the lowest floor of some of the ruins examined, manu- 
factured ornaments of pure gold have been found thickly strewn, and rich finds 
in this line await the explorer everywhere, no doubt, but this would hardly 
account for the vast amount of gold mined. In the introduction to a former 
book by this author (Great Zimbabwe) Dr. Keane suggested that the Rhodesia 
region was the land of Havilah, and that the structures and mining were the 
work of the South Arabian Himyarites, followed in the time of Solomon by the 
Jews and the Phoenicians. The "gold of Ophir" was the gold brought to Ophir 
from what is now Rhodesia, for exchange. 

The usual tendency is to enshroud unknown ruins and the unknown builders 
with a pall of mystery which eventually is swept away by the truth, as we have 
seen on this side of the water in the cases of the Moundbuilders, the Mayas and 
even the Cliff-dwellers. It is more romantic to believe the ruins of Rhodesia 
to have been built by pre-Koranic gold-hunting Arabs than by common natives 
merely working out their own fate. 

Judging from the pictures in this book there is nothing about the Rhodesia 
ruins that is evidence against Professor Maciver's theory. The walls are 
simple, they seem to be of dry-masonry, the ornamentation is meagre and 
primitive, and the few carvings found are also primitive. So far the evidence 
seems to indicate a low grade of culture for the builders. Fragments of Nankin 
china, certain iron and copper articles, as well as the gold, have been found. 
Some of these are recent intrusions, especially the china which Professor Maciver 
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adduces as evidence of the comparatively modern construction of the buildings, 
■while Mr. Hall maintains that none of it has been found in a position that 
would warrant such an inference. 

The volume is exceedingly interesting and the questions involved bear on 
some of the most romantic pages of the far past. There are illustrations from 
photographs, and maps of the region under discussion, and a plan of the Zim- 
babwe temple to aid the reader. The subject is very well and clearly presented 
from Mr. Hall's point of view. 

Opinions Chinoises sur les Barbares d'Occident. Par Com't. llarfeld. 
viii and 308 pp. and many illustrations. Albert Dewit, Brussels, 1909. 

A unique book. The author recently lived in China fqr four years as a civil 
engineer in European service. He met many of the educated natives and en- 
deavored, with considerable success, to draw them out on questions relating to 
the inner life and thought of the Chinese, their .own ideas concerning their coun- 
try and government, their relations with other peoples and their views on west- 
ern civilization. The son of Han is not an open book, but the author really 
succeeded in getting hold of many of his points of view. About a third of the 
book is given to the opinions of a high Chinese official. China for the Chinese, 
he maintains, is the only policy his people should uphold. He gives a long list 
of China's grievances — the harmful influences of the privileges accorded to foreign 
merchants, the wicked infliction of India's opium upon China, the territorial 
concessions forced from the Chinese government, the laws against Chinese im- 
migration in western lands, the cruelties inflicted upon Chinese coolies by 
foreigners, the abuse of the western newspaper press, the utter failure of the 
western world to understand the genius, the spirit and ideals of the Chinese, 
and so on. About 40 pages are given to the grievances of the Chinese against 
the missionaries. 

Another section is given to Chinese criticisms of western nations, including 
their administrative and financial scandals, the high barriers that separate the 
classes, nepotism, anarchism, great standing armies, etc. ; coming to smaller 
detail the Occident is censured for its waste of forests and other natural re- 
sources, its towering buildings, the ridiculous attire of its men and women, and 
its social habits, many of which violate good taste and propriety. The book is 
entertaining reading and the author has apparently striven honestly to enable 
us to see ourselves as some, at least, of the Chinese see us. 

The Government of the People of the State of Michigan. Tiy 

Julia Anne King, M. A. Revised edition. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 

Philadelphia, (1896). 50 cents. 
This is an excellent historical sketch of the government of Michigan from 
the earliest European occupation of the region down to the present day, for the 
use of schools, but it is also a good handbook for library use. The constitution 
of the State is printed in full and an appendix gives a pan of the ordinance of 
1787; "An ordinance for the government of the Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the river Ohio," which was preliminary to the formation "of not less 
than three nor more than five states from the said territory." This was the 
"North-west Territory" whose history forms one of the most interesting parts 
of the story of the growth of the United States. 



